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Emplois industriels des Metaux precieux. By Andre Touzet. 
Paris, Giard and Briere, 191 1. — xxix, 696 pp. 

This comprehensive work, which has been honored with a gold medal 
by the law faculty of the University of Bordeaux, fills an important gap 
in the literature of the precious metals. For, despite the great mass 
of material that has been published in recent years upon the monetary 
use of the precious metals , there has been little of a reliable character 
upon the industrial uses — uses which now employ annually something 
like one-fourth of the gold produced, and one- third of the silver. 

Mr. Touzet 's work is divided into four books. Book 1(117 P a g es ) 
is devoted to a critical discussion of the statistics of the industrial con- 
sumption of the precious metals throughout the world. Book ii (41 
pages) discusses the influence of the industrial consumption of the 
precious metals upon the purchasing power of money. This is the 
least satisfactory part of the work. The author is not at his best in 
discussions of theory. Book iii (227 pages) discusses legislation con- 
cerning the precious metal industries. It is devoted largely to the 
subject of standards of fineness, with particular reference to the pro- 
tective legislation contained in the Lot de Brumaire, and to proposals 
for revising this law. Book iv (293 pages) is an account of the eco- 
nomic conditions prevailing in the precious metal industries of France 
and Germany, and discusses such subjects as the localization of the 
industry, machine versus handwork, labor conditions, the demand for 
products at home and abroad, and factors in the competition between 
France and Germany. 

Passing now to the topics that will particularly interest American 
economic students we may consider briefly three. The first is the 
statistics of the precious metals. The author bestows unstinted praise 
upon the statistical work of Soetbeer in his Materialen (pages 47-49), 
but cites evidence and testimony to show that the figures for the world 
consumption of the precious metals prepared annually for the years 
since 1878-1879 by the United States director of the mint are care- 
lessly computed, inaccurate, and at times self-contradictory (page 50- 
51, 80-83). He is able to obtain figures for individual countries in 
which he has greater confidence than in the American figures, but his 
efforts to prepare more reliable figures for the world at large were un- 
availing. The American figures have the merits of generality and con- 
tinuity. Therefore for world totals he deems it wise " to utilize the 
general statistics of the American mint, such as they are, doing so, 
however, with the strong reservation that they are looked upon as de- 
fective instruments whose employment is dangerous" (page 94-95). 
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A second topic of interest to American economists discussed by 
Touzet is the so-called " traditional doctrine of compensation." His 
statement of the doctrine is that 

an increasing demand for the precious metals for industrial uses causes 
an increase in their value in the industrial market and results in the melting 
of coins ; and, inversely, an increasing demand for monetary uses causes 
an increase in the purchasing power of money and results in the bringing 
to the mints of raw metal or objects manufactured from the precious metals. 
This constant communication results in a state of equilibrium between the 
merchandise metal and the money metal [page 152]. 

Passing over the author's treatment of this doctrine as it applies to 
silver, as being relatively unimportant since free coinage of silver no 
longer exists to any extent, we may note his conclusions with reference 
to gold. The figures he uses to test the truth of the doctrine, i. e., 
price- index numbers and index numbers for the industrial consumption 
of gold, give contradictory results. Those for the period 1880-1893, 
when prices were falling and the industrial consumption of gold was 
increasing, are contrary to the traditional doctrine; while those for 
the period since 1897, when both prices and industrial consumption 
were rapidly rising , conform to the doctrine . After again questioning the 
validity of the American figures which give these contradictory results, 
the author maintains " that such a relation [as that expressed by the 
traditional doctrine] does not exist, and that from the juxtaposition of 
the two phenomena we cannot conclude that the one is the cause of 
the other" (page 166). He finds further that comparatively little 
elaborated gold is brought to the mint for coinage, and, on the other 
hand, that the amount of coin that is melted down is comparatively 
small. As militating against the traditional doctrine he finds the fact 
that the public are not conscious of variations in the value of gold, and 
would therefore not voluntarily buy more jewelry when gold was cheap 
and less when it was dear, and the further fact that there is too much 
of a loss involved in bringing jewelry to the mints to permit the prac- 
tice to be at all common. The author states his conclusion as follows : 

We believe we have demonstrated the vanity of the classic thesis and at 
the same time the danger of a-priori theories which press upon good sense. 
In our opinion the industrial consumption has not a compensating effect upon 
the purchasing power of money, but on the contrary an aggravating effect. 
The theory which we believe to be correct is precisely the traditional doctrine 
reversed. We believe that when the purchasing power of money declines, 
that is to say, when prices rise, the industrial consumption falls ; and in- 
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versely, that when the purchasing power of money is increased, that is to 
say, when prices fall, industrial consumption rises [page 1 70] . 

This theory, however, the author does not substantiate, while he men- 
tions one important fact that works in the opposite direction, i. e., that 
a rise in commodity prices stimulates trade in general, including trade 
in objects of luxury, while a fall in general prices nearly always brings 
stagnation in business during which the jewelry business and the gold- 
smith's business are among the first to suffer. This fact conforms to 
the compensatory doctrine and to the author's earlier conclusion that 
" the industrial consumption of the precious metals is a direct function 
of the periodic movements in general prosperity and of the condition 
of a country's national riches" (page 105). It is inconsistent with 
his contention that the true doctrine is the reverse of the compensatory 
theory. Having thus led the reader hither and thither, the author loses 
him completely when he says : " We are brought to the conclusion 
that the influence of the industrial consumption of the precious metals 
upon the purchasing power of money though theoretically possible is 
practically nil" (page 171). Just how an annual industrial consump- 
tion of gold amounting to over #100,000,000, a consumption as varia- 
ble as to serve (along with that of silver) as a barometer of prosperity 
(pages 98 and 105 ) , can fail to have an influence upon the value of 
gold as expressed in prices is difficult to understand. Certainly Mr. 
Touzet has given no adequate evidence for such a strange conclusion. 
In the jewelry industry the three countries that are the chief rivals 
for the world's markets are France, Germany and Switzerland. The 
French easily hold the artistic leadership, but have been too self-satis- 
fied and not sufficiently energetic in their conquest of foreign markets. 
Germany's art, on the other hand, is " official art, the art of the school, 
negative of all personality and all originality " (.page 415). Germany, 
however, is efficient, calculating and aggressive, and has accomplished 
wonders in the development of her export trade. At the side of France 
and Germany, Switzerland is daily pushing herself forward in the ex- 
port trade, particularly in certain specialties such as watch-cases and 
chains. She combines in a degree the efficiency of the Germans and 
the artistic sense of the French. As for England the author quotes 
Ruskin : "The apostle of beauty expires at the door of the English 
shops." The industry in Great Britain seems to him to be tired 
(page 420). Of the industry in America, he says : 

The workmen, all Americans, wield the hammer skilfully and give proof 
of great ability in the execution of articles without soldering, worked and 
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fashioned after the old traditions of the handicraft. The work of the chasers 
reveals an indisputable mastery. But the style, " nouveau monde," of the 
American products is disconcerting to the eye. For this reason the clientele 
for American jewelry for a long time to come would seem to be limited to 
the people of the United States. There is no fear that the international 
market will be invaded by the variegated jewels, and the heavy gold pieces 
which are in favor on the other side of the ocean [pages 421-422]. 

One of the most valuable features of the book is a 29-page bibliog- 
raphy reasonably complete for works in French, German, English and 
Italian. The reviewer has noted a few important omissions. 

On its mechanical side Mr. Touzet's book is open to criticism. The 
charts are often difficult to read , there are too many lines , the lines are 
often dim, and are so similar that it is very difficult to distinguish them. 
A book so large and covering such a variety of topics has its usefulness 
greatly impaired by the absence of an index. 

E. W. Kemmerer. 

Princeton University. 

Principles of Insurance. By W. F. GEPHART. New York, 
The Macmillan Company, icjir. — xv, 3r3 pp. 

The development of insurance instruction in our universities in re- 
cent years has been greatly hampered by lack of adequate text-books 
designed to meet the needs of the elementary student. This has been 
especially true in life insurance. Several text- books dealing with actu- 
arial science and intended for the beginner have appeared, but invari- 
ably they have been written by actuaries to whom the complex prob- 
lems dealt with have become simple through long practice, and the 
authors have been handicapped by lack of experience in teaching. 
The result is that the most elementary and simple of these text-books 
have been too difficult for the average student, and progress with them 
has been slow. Other information of value to the beginning student 
in insurance, while existing in great quantities, has been so scattered 
in periodicals, addresses, pamphlets and government investigations as 
scarcely to be available. 

Principles of Insurance, by Professor Gephart, is the first attempt 
made in the United States to supply the student with a text-book suited 
to his needs. It is admittedly an experiment, and the author suggests, 
in explanation of possible errors in treatment, that he had no prece- 
dents to follow. The greatest fault of the book, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, comes from the compression, into a space of 313 pages, of 



